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what had cofne up fron below. 

It stood stall, taller ‘than’ Jonathan's 
cloudy form, and broader. It séeemed as 
shaggy, as-prickly a8'a gigahtic chestnut 
bufr. Its thickened: “face, griniried,’-it 
snarled, it showed teeth like scraps of 
gtdy stone. It lifted what, must, have 
been arms, with ‘takelike taldng, 

“Out,” ivmumbled, —* 

“Out,” echoed ahéther face behind 
iio. 3 a 
"Jiminy hurled himself. 


” He, heard a breathless Howl as his. 


claws sank into*gnarly, bushy ‘integu- 
ment, and he* dimbed’ up, ;as up a 
rough tree. ‘He jatimed* his soaked 
body into that face, héaring the snap of 
the teeth. : : 

Another howl, broken ‘in the, mid- 
dle., And: Jirnmy féll “heavily to the 
fisor.« Writhing around, he searched 
the air for his adversary. | 

His.advetsary was gopé.’@n the car- 
pet fluttered a strew of some things like 
ashes. Beyond loomed another of the 
things, mouthing words, and Jimmy 
charged at that. 

It did not howl. It gasped. It turned 
and fled back down the cellar stairs: At 
the threshold, he saw it scurrying actoss 
the floor below. There was another 
down there. Maybe more. But, they 
were running. : 

_ “It’s you, who'll go!” Jimmy ctied 
down after the, fugitives. 

He paused where he was, panting. 
He remembered what Zora had said. “I 
doubt if they'll come back again,” she 
had assured him. 

No point,in pushing the cellar door 
shut now that it held only canned fruit 
and old magazines. It was a kind of 
defiance. No more evil. No more 
danger. 2 

Jonathan and Rebecca dropped 
wearily above him. They seemed ready 
to, collapse, to fade away. 

“They're gone,” Jimmy said with 
authority, “All but the one that fluffed 
off into ash.” 

He walked clear of the jumble. 
Jonathan stooped over the open book. 
“It worked.” His voice came weakly. 
“Here's the rest of what it says about 
the coral and the milk: ‘No evil will 
date stay when thus met and—-’ ” 
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“What's all that, racket down there?” 
David's ypice rang out from thé upstairs 
bedroom. | ) 
"Let's get out: of here ‘for the 


“« moment, Jonathan,” begged, Rebecca. 


They vanished ,away, ‘smoothly and 
quietly. aa 
Lights came on. Down the stairs dod- 
deted ‘old Dayid in his Bajarhas. In oge’ 


Oy 


” hand he held’a big, rusty réyolver: He 
destended into, the sitting room, scowl-: 


ing and peering. 

“Did you hear all that commotion; 
Jimmy?” he demanded. : 
“What is it?” Maty was asking. She 
too came down, in“her quilted’ bath- 


tobe. Her gray hair was pinned up’ ifl, 


curlers. . 








) i 
“Look here: Jimmy khocked down. 
one of my books.” Dayid picked it, up 
and put‘it ‘on the tables“And what's all 
this ashy debris onthe carpet? Did it 
blow'off the hearth?” ne 
“Leave it until tomorrow, dear. Tl 
clean it up then. What happened?” 
‘David gazed down at.Jimmy..,,“No- 
bédy knows ‘but Jimmy-cat.- I wish he 
could:talk.” ' * : 
“He, looks’as, if he'd like to fell us,’ 
said Maty: : nao 
David laughed. “I doubt if it, would 
be very exciting.? 
Jimmy’ smiled his smile at ‘them, 
, closé-lipped, slant-eyed. 
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r | n the Province of Fukien, near the 


ancient walled capital of Minhow, 
a group of children was playing tichen- 
tze—the one-foot: hopscotch game—as 
our tale begins. The city lies on the 
banks of the Min River about thirty 
miles from its mouth. The stone Bridge 
of a Thousand Ages ctosses the river 
from the bank to an island in mid- 


stream. On this island many sea-going © ~ | 


vessels load and unload their cargoes of 
tea and camphor, silks and rice, and a 
precarious living is made by those who 
live along the docks—flotsam such as 
the Hag, as she was called, with her jer- 
tybuilt shanty-shelter for  castoff 
children. 

Only, Lao-tse, the All-wise, could 
truly judge whether the Hag was a kind 
old woman or merely one who took 
advantage, by one means or another, of 
,the lonely and frightened small ones 
whom hunger drove to her door. At a 
certain hour before sunset and the eom- 
ing of the cold dark night, she would 
send the children out to play along the 
riverbank. Other waifs, drawn by their 
laughter and gaiety, were naturally 
drawn to join them—and thus the Hag 
acquired more slaves to gather: drift- 
wood, or to filch rice cakes from the 
street-vendors, or: to beg piteously 
among the foreign devils who had been 
granted trading rights with China 
beginning in 1942. 

Some of the boys had been taught to 
dive naked into the chilly waters of the 
Min for coins tossed by idly amused 
passengers on the ocean liners. The pre- 
teen girls, those who wete ‘pretty and 
giggly, were encouraged,‘to sell their 
bodies to the sailors on shore leave in 
the hope of saving up a small dower to 
entice some old farmer into»buying 
them for a younger son. Others, when 
they reached puberty, or even before, 
—$_— SSS 
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were hired out to some brothel in 
Minhow—or Foochow, as the Foreign 
Devils called the city. Only those with 
special skills, such as reading English 
print or. playing the four-sttinged p7- 
pa, had hopes of one day marrying the 
son of some noble of the court—a 
fairytale dream all the girls harbored 
wistfully in their heart of hearts, 
though they would have hooted at any 
one among them who confessed to it. 

On this ‘evening, a fat, pimply, 
thirteen-year-old called = T’sun—her 
baby. name, which meant “Villager,” 
because she had been abandoned in the 
rubbish-dump of a nearby small farm 
settlement—was clumsily playing the 
game with the younger children. The 
Hag seemed always to single her out for 
beatings and scoldings because she was 
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so homely and stupid. There was little 
hope of hiring her to a brothel because 
of her pimples, and she had learned no 
skills in all the seven years she had lived 
in the shanty with other children who 
came and went. T’sun stayed, mis- 


treated or not, because she had 
nowhere else to go for food and shelter. 

Now, hopping awkwardly from one 
squate to another marked out with a 
stick .on the sandy shore,. T’sun tripped 
and fell sprawling. The others laughed 
shrilly as she rolled down the sloping 
bank, dangerously near the swirling, 
sun-gilded river. But it was nothing 
new, this clumsiness of T’sun’s, so they 
quickly returned tq their hopping game 
while clever little San, a half-Japanese 
boy of eight,.played an ancient folk- 
tune on the six-holed Asian, a flute 
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“T’sun tried to scramble to her feet, 
red-faced with shame. Tears stung her 
clése-set, rather pig-like eyes above 
puffily plump cheeks that made her 
lock even mote like a sow. The children 
ignored her as she rolled near a stand of 
cattails alongshore, and so did not see 
as’she spied something white among 
the scummy grasses. ; 

The girl crawled ‘nearer and dug her 
fingérs into the muddy sand to uncover 
the object. Washing off the clay that 
clung to it like‘paint, she saw that it 
was a small; exquisitely formed porce- 
lain horse, only slightly chipped where 
thé handsome neck ‘arched, with tas- 
seled bridle dangling onto the ornate 
old-world saddle. 

How beautiful, how‘splendid it was! 
' A horse for a warrior-prince! Its right 
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forefoot was lifted spiritedly above the 
oblong dais on which it stood among 
tiny céramic flowers, a long drapery 
sweeping down from its saddle in 
graceful folds. The short, wrapped tail 
was lifted perkily, and.the mouth was 
slightly open, as if any moment it 
might neigh a regal challenge to the 
sordid, noisy dock-scene where it had 
fallen—like a star from the sky. 

Some merchant, T’sun conjectured, 
must have dropped it, carrying art- 
works for sale down the gangplank of 
some ship. It looked valuable! Surely, 
surely the Hag would not beat her and 
send her to her pallet tonight without 
supper if she brought her ¢Azs treasure! 

Scrambling up, and hiding the 
20-by-30-inch figurine in the dirty 
folds of “her lose, wide. homespun 
sleeves, T’sun circled her playmates and 


almost ran back to the shanty. When 
she saw the Hag—bending over an out- 
door cookpot and cursing’ because the 
damp driftwood under it would not 
burn—T’sun cried out: 

“Look! Look, Old Mother! See what I 
have fotnd beside the river!” 

The Hag squinted up at her with her 
one good eye, the other having been 
blinded by a jealous lover in her 
girlhood. As T’sun held out the horse, 
she seized it greedily, turning it over 
and over and regarding the fine-lined 
craze of the ancient porcelain. 

“Haht Hmph! Where did you steal 
this, face-of-a-pig?” she snapped. “It is 
an ornament fit for the house of a man- 
darin! How came you by such a 
treasure? Speak! Tell the faets!” 

T’sun explained how she had dug it 
from the mud, .but the old woman 
snorted. 

“A likely tale! You'll bring the 
soldiers down upon us, no doubt, with 
your clumsy thievery! Uriless . . . 
unless,” her beady eye narrowed, “I can 
sell it‘tomorrow, very early, in the flea 
martket. Ahh! It will buy us.much bean 
curd and rice. Perhaps even ansegg ora 
bit of meat! If you are obedient now, 
girl, and bring me drier driftwood from 
the shed yonder, it maybe. that I will 
reward you with a taste of wild: honey- 
comb an old farmer traded’ me for fresh 
mussels. . . !” 

T’sun nodded eagerly, whimpering 
at the thought of the promised sweet. 
She fell ovet.a footstool, picked-herself 
up apologetically, and ran to fetch 
wood before the Hag could.change her 
mood. 

That night, however, the promised 
honeycomb was forgotten when a 
wealthy fantan-gambler came for 
young San aftet having heard.him play- 
ing his whittled-wood Asi#an on the 
shore. The evil-eyed old man, .with 
wisps of stringy white beard trailing 
from the corners of a cruel mouth, felt 
the boy all over, breathing heavily. 
Then he dragged him away to a waiting 
tickshaw before the Hag could. protest 
the amount of square-holed coins he 
thrust into her hand. 

San tried to pull away from his grasp, 
looking back sadly at his playmates— 
the only family he had ever known— 
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but he did not bother to weep. It-was 
no use. He knew,.with the dark wisdom 
of a street-child, what the old man 
had bought him for, besides his music. 
Expressionless, San climbed: into the 
rickshaw, and they saw him no more-— 
save. once, a fortnight later, when his 
abused -young body was dredged up 
from the river. But that, the Hag*pro- 
tested piously, was no fault of hers, and 
not of her doing... . 

That night, T’sun lay huddled.on her 
filthy pallet, farthest from the hearth- 
fire in winter and the cool doorway in 
summer. She did not know, in her'con- 
fused, growing-adult mind, which 
pained her more, the going of San or 
the denial of the honeycomb she had 
been promised. 

But, as she lay in-the dark with the 
Hag snarling for quiet among her gig- 
gling, whispering charges, a -slow, 
deep-dowh anger began to burn in her 
child-woman heart. Across the shanty, 
she could see faintly the little porcelain 
horse gleaming palely in the firelight’s 
glow. Tomorrow, tomorrow, like San 
and the honeycomb, the Hag herself 
would devour it. It would be gone .. . 
gone! As if it had never, by some kind 
miracle of Lao-tse’s, come into her 
hands from the slime and filth of the 
cold-blooded port city. 

It was Aers! What was it the Foreign 
Devils said—a saying one almost-white 
boy had quoted when he’d pounced on 
a crust of bread T’sun had dropped? 
“Finders keepers! Losers weepers!” It 
meant, the boy had explained, that one 
may keep anything another is careless 
enough to lose. Oh, early, early T’sun 
had learned that the.castoff waifs in the 
Hag’s shanty were, .as an American 
sailor expressed it in her hearing, 
“strictly -out for Number One’— 
another saying the children had picked 
up,.along with a smattering of, many 
languages from many ports far beyond 
Minhow. Kindness was a weakness; 
quickly to be traded upon by the strong 
and clever. That was the Hage phi- 
losophy. 

T’sun sat up slowly, her eyes reaching 
hungrily through the gloom to caress 
the beautiful little white horse on the 
table. Why, why had she straightway 
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run with it to this harsh old woman 
who sold little boys like San to evil- 
eyed old men, who promised treats and 
then forgot them, who cracked the 
whip of her ill temper over all these 
small, defenseless forms sleeping 
around her. . . ? ' 
She rose from her pallet silently, 
careful not to jostle the children asleep 
next to her. The fire had burned now to 
embers, the whispering and giggling 
had ceased, and* she could hear the 
raucous nasal snoring.of the old woman 
on‘her: rope-spring cot with its mattress 
of. pilfered cotton and oakum—lumpy, 
but softer than the children’s pallets. 
: Dock sourids drifted in through the 
open door, the broken-paned windows. 
The stish-slosh of waves against .the 
worn, barnacle-rough pylons as some 
freighter was towed in by ‘straining 
coolies. A heron screeched overhead, 
seeking unwary fish for its fledgelings 
hiddex somewhere in the marshes 
upstream. A dog barked then Azyied as 
some angry foot kicked it to silence. A 
prostitute with a Portuguese accent was 
singing in beery English to her pickup: 
“As I was a-walkin' down: Paradise 


Street. ... Weigh, hey, blow the ‘man 
down!...A pretty young charmer I 
chanced for to meet. . . Give me some 
timé.. . to blow the man down!" 


T’sun made a wry face, and felt her 
way'stealthily and cautiously across the 
room. Her heart beat «wildly as she 
glanced over the sleeping children, 
fearful that one might be awake and 
watching. But no one cried out as she 
gtabbed the-little ceramic statuette and 
fled out the door past the snoring Hag. 

Praying for help to. the ‘Household 
God they had-set outside yesterday to 
celebrate Ching ‘Ming, the first day of 
Spring, T’sun hurried along the docks. 
Very faintly, amid the nauseating 
stench of fish-nets, seaweed, and rancid 
fuel-oil, the heady perfume of flower- 
ing trees from distant orchards was car- 
tied to her nose from the inland 
farms—perhaps even from the tiny 
village where her. mother, whoever she 
might. be, had abandoned herto.die on 
the: rubbish heap outside the fenced 
compound, Only three, she had tod- 
dled into Minhow, six long miles away, 
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following a stray nanny goat to the 
Hag . . . the only mother, such as she 
was, she could remember. 

Lips compressed now, reminding 
herself that no one, ”o one cared what 
she ‘did, T’sun ran with her retrieved 
treasure, headed she knew not where. 
She ran stumbling through the .dark 
until she reached the Bridge of.4 Thou- 
sand Ages, and staggered onto its 
familiar arch blindly, clutching the 
horse to her bare breasts that had but 
recently begun to swell with coming 
womanhood. The porcelain felt .cool 
and smooth against her hot skin. Mize! 
Mine! Mine! her panting breath cried 
silently, labored now and salty with her 
violent exertion. Mercifully, the bridge 
was deserted ‘at this. midnight’ hour, 
and she..stumbled across it, panting, 
seeking only to put distance between 
herself andthe crowded shanty. 

This one present, she told herself 
fiercely, the Master, Lao-tse, had sent 
her as her very own. It was stupid. of.her 
to try to buy the Hag’s approval with it. 
It was the only beautiful possession she 
had ever had. And the only one she was 
likely ever to have. 

Gasping for breath, T’sun toned 
against the time-worn bridge rail 
before staggering on. The river .was 
high at this spring season, swollen by 
rains in the rocky hills above town. She 
could almost touch the water's foamy 
surface if she hung her free hand over 
the rail where the full moon shined in 
duplicated image on the water's surface 
when the wind stilled. It dazzled her 
darkness-accustomed eyes.now, like a 
bright yellow festival-balloon .some 
child had let escape from its string. 

And then— 

T’sun almost cried out, startled: 

Beside the mottled image of the 
moon, another pale, round thing had 
risen to the surface.: It was a face—a 
wrinkled, corpse-white face like many 
she, as a dock child, had seen floating 
on the: incoming tide. The black, 
slanted eyes were wide open, though— 
alive, staring up at her with.a pearly 
glow caught from the moonlight that 
dappled the wavelets all around it with 
molten silver. 

To her frozen horror, ‘the face spoke, 
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thin lips:smiling.: « 

“What holdést.thou so tightly to thy 
heart, little: wanderer?” it asked in 
precise Mandarin. 

It was fot an accusing voice; not that 
of one who might be swimming along 
the rivetbank looking for the art object 
she was hugging:to her heaving breast, 
No—the voice was. light, kind, humor- 
ous; .with ‘2 sadsundertone, as if the 
speaker. well understood her tangled 
emotions. A protective voice. : . +. 

“It’s) vane!” T’sun ‘shouted back 
defiantly. <“T.-found it! And will not 
giveit to youxif you claim.to‘have. cet ‘it 
so carelessly. JT will zoe!’ ” s 

‘The face laughed gently. “You 
admire it, then, so’ passionately~that 
little T’arig*horse2:It is very old. Older 
than: the bridge «on ybiey you 
stand ve a ¥ 

“How:do you ‘know: this? How can J 
believe your words?* T’syun demanded, 
hugging the horse: tighter in childish 
“possessiveness: Her eyes -widened. 
“Tang, you said? Why,‘that Dynasty 
was—” She probed her dulled memory 
for something she had read. once in a 
thrown-away history book written in 
English—which:she dared not: Jet the 
‘Hag know she -had taught herself, 
however sketchily “—from 906 to.618 
‘before the bitth of the Christian 
Jdsus>? Surely” sd fragile ai:statuette 
could never havé survived ¢at long: It 
must be only a cheaply- made imita- 
tion’. . .” 

‘*Noit is the original.- Designed for 
the ‘Emperor ‘himself. by a.court. artist 
that. . . bused to know. I myself stole 
the-horse, ‘and shid -it where you found 
it, small.one, in a moment of weak fear 
and ingratitude lest I. - .-I lose favor 
in the court and be cast out... . Do 
you ‘plan. to sell: it?” The voice~ was 
‘friéndly; not-mocking. “I wilk tell you 
of a museuny that weuld pay‘a fortune. 
Perhaps for a dower to wed you to some 
noble?” toma 

Bsun flung-up her head; stung by 
what:could’only have been sarcasm. “A 
ntoble!*What noble would: marry: the 
dikes of me~even if dowéred by a wine- 
keg brimming with'gold! No! 1... 
will hide it somewhere! In a~place 


where the Hag will never findvit... . ! 
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So that I can go there alone when I am 
sad, and: . . /ookvat it. Admire: its 
perfection! Toul the smooth porcelain 
as. 1 would a lover's face. . {" She 
‘flushed:.at. saying this, she who would 
never-have a-lover. Then shé faltered: 
“But— -it could buy much food 
foi:. .". the other children. And warm 
clothing for ‘this, winter... .*Am IJ 
wicked to keep.it-only for myself?” 

“tis not wicked to love Beauty niore 
than Charity,” the gentle voice .com- 
forted het. “No, :no-I, too,.have heard 
of this Jesus. Is it ndt-written that this 
wise leader of the Hebrew people once 
said:: The poor:we have always with 

. ? Aggirl like yourself had wasted 
costly perfume in bathing his tired feet, 
arid her older-sister had chided-her for 
being so impractical, but—it .was “her 
right to choose, since: the perfumed 
unguent was her own+and not:.the 
sister's. And did not Confucius, our 
noble advisor, say::If'a man has two 
coins, let him take one'and buy hya- 
cinths for the soul... .?” 

T’sun gave a short, dock-child’s 
laugh. “And what would the Great 
Advisor say if a man had only one 
coin?’ She wastagain, aware of the 
gnawing hunger .in her ‘vitals, made 
sharper by the thought.of the-promiséd 
honéycomb. “Would the great Kung 
Fu-tse-s#arve himself for Beauty's sake?” 

“He did! the.gentle voice:chided. 
“For the’ Beauty:that is in ‘Truth! An 
English poet: said :once> Beauty ts 
Truth, Truth Beauty; that. is all. ye 
know on tarth, and all ye need to 
know... : My little -flower, .the ugli- 
ness-you see‘around you is aie: In the 
pattern of Nature, there is.only perfec- 
tion. Man's evil.has distorted the ’pat- 
tern; but-the-true béliever can find it 
again—spelled-out“in the’ stars, if he 
will but read-the message.” 3 
+ T’sun's defiance cooled, and.she‘nod- 
ded slowly. “Why—I . . . I-havevoften 
thought that in’ my deepest heart, 
observing. the trees and the birds. And 
the‘ clean waters from theshigh moun- 
tains*that become foul:only when they 
reach this port city. Then—you think I 
should keep the little horse? For myself 
only? Hide it? Take it out .to admire 
when 1. . . need comfort?” 





“I do! I do indeed!” The floating face 
smiled-up at-her-encouragingly. “For its 
loveliness would be lost on this... 
Hag, with whom you live,- perhaps also 
on the children, who might break it in 
their,-rough-housing play. And—hear 
me, small one—those who love Beauty 
for its. own sake cannot help but 


‘become beautiful themselves, from the 


inside out, You will see!” 

T’sun recoiled painfully, touching 
her pimply face,shaking her head, glad 
that she could not see her own. pig-like 
features mirrored.in the river's surface 
beside: the swimmer’s. “I. ..I will 
never be beautiful,” she. scoffed., “My 
skin—my fatness! I even wa/e with 
ugliness! Everyone laughs at me, I am 
so awkward, so homely!” 

“Your skin will become.smooth and 
clear, +little villager, if you will -but 
follow the -wise -teachings of .Lao-tse. 


‘Seék-out the foods you need, growing 


wild—the berries, the herbs ‘that 
your .. , Benefactress . . . denies you. 
Thete are bee-trees to be-found, wild 
fruits.beyond the city limits. And. . . 
a soft laugh challenged her ‘. . . do 
thou imitate the little: horse in thy 
walk! See how he lifts-one foot and 
holds his head high?, Walk proudly, as 
he does!” 

T’sun glanced down at her treasure, 
then mimicked the stance of the little 
statuette, giggling. But she saw.at once 
that the swimmer had told her-a-wise 
thing. She stared down at thé bobbing 
face suddenly, scowling. “How do 
you know: so much about me?” .she 
demanded suspiciously, “That. I 
am. ..a country child? Are. . »-are 
you my father?” She flung that at him 
in fleeting bitterness for that-unknown 
man. ‘who had sited her .without a 
name, who had refused support to her 
mother. s 

A.sigh came to her ears—or it might 
have been -only the dry rustle of a 
crumpled newspapesathe wind was 
blowing along the bridge.*But the 
floating. face answered, quietly: “I am 
the father and mother of all who Jove 
Beauty,” the soft voice said, “but I, 
too, was foolishly afraid once—leaning 
too heavily upof the false crutch of 
wine when my bestiefforts seérhed not 
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to please those who had hired my tal- 
ents. On such a spring night as this, 
I. ..I leaned from a boat in drunken 
worship of the Moon herseff. I thought 
to clasp her in my arms, to kiss that 
shining face about which I had so often 
written in praise...” 


,Did you-so?” T’sun giggled, child-. 
ishly amused. “You tried’ to kiss the’ 


Moon?” Her laughter bubbled up.like a 
fountain. “And only her image, at 
that?” . ss 
The head in the dark water looked 
sheepish, nodding in, wry self- 
deprecation. “Yes. It was... the 
«wine, -befuddling my thoughts. I know 
now that the Moon is—for everyone. 
And that my poor verses wereva gift to 
all who yearn for Beauty to be pointed 
out to their fact-weary eyes . . . even to 
those who now have walked upon her 
true ‘face! So mariy today have for- 
gotten how to.dream. We poets must 
remind them.” 

‘T’sun gasped. “You age a poet?” Her 
laughter died. “No person in all China 
is so: honored as a poet!.I...1 am 
thrilled that you, would.deign. to talk 
with+such as I! Never will T’sun 
forget. I will brag of it to my grand- 
children. . , !” Her mouth twisted: “If 
I have any... 
take me to, wife... 
«,Keep looking at: your little T'ang 
horse,” the: disembodied ,face urged 
her, smiling, “arid you will see. But 
now—I must go.” The kindly voice 
faded, mingling with the rising wind 
that broyght,a whiff of plum blossoms 
and new-tilled earth and pine needles 
from the distant. mountains abgve the 
|; ae 

“Wait! Wart... /” Tsun called, 
peering down at the dark river. But the 
swimmer’s face, like the Moon’s image 
that 3 cloud had hidden: briefly, was no 
longer there . .:. 

If, indeed, it ever’had been there, 
except in her lonely imaginatjon. 


* * kk & 


A calligrapher attached to the 
University cameé with a census-taker a 
few weeks thereafter, ‘to record the 
names ofthe foundlings in the, Hag’s 
shelter. The old woman screamed 
/curses ats them in several languages, 
knocking the  character-painting 
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brushes aind inkpots from the student's 
hand and slamming the door in, their 
faces. Trouble-makers! she shrieked, 
Come only to,take away the children 
and leave per destitute... ! 

It was T’sun who tiptoed after, them 
to give them the baby-names they-had 
been sent by the State to record—to 
help the waifs, somehow; to: educate 
them properly and find them homes. 
The waifs, too, the census-taker 
explained, were citizens in the New 
China. 

Over the neat black characters the 
bespectacled young student was paint- 
ing in a, vertical,line, T’sun’s eyes met 
his . . . and held for one shy moment. 
Something fmagical passed between 
them, and, to the Hag’s utter astonish- 
ment, a martiage-broker came to -her 
three days later to bargain for T’sun as a 
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wife—clumsy, pimply-faced T’sun as a 
wife, in-whom the young calligrapher 
had seen something that clung to his 
heart: a proud fire, ‘a fierce poise, a 
secret smile, a subtle grace. . . 

..a grace like that of the T’ang 
horse T’sun presented to him as a wed- 
ding dower. 

In the long, happy years, that fol- 
lowed, it dominated the mantel above 
their hearthfire, well out of reach of 
their curious, sometimes just a bit 
rowdy children and grandchildren. 
And in the evenings,.T’sun would sit 
and read aloud,the singing poetry of Li 
T’aispo. to her -scholarly young hus- 
band, and dwell on the fact that so 
many learned people believed in ghosts 
both cruel and kind to, the living. 
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